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THE LIFE OF JESUS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
J. JAMES TISSOT. 



By Clifton Harby Levy, 
New York. 



SHALL we ever know the whole 
truth about Jesus and his career ? 
M. Tissot has no new theories to 
propound, no pet ideas to put for- 
ward, unless we are to call the reali- 
zation of the biblical and traditional 
Jesus a new idea. This much is 
certain, that Tissot has realized as 
nearly as any man could that Jesus 
whom the writers of the New Testa- 
ment wished to make known to man- 
kind. It does not matter at all 
whether we regard the Scripture 
It from a critical point of view or not. 
The power of the presentation of 
every incident touched upon there 
is sufficient to command the study and respectful attention of the 
most radical Christian, or of him who is no Christian even, but 
is still wise enough to admit that Jesus was one of the greatest 
of historic figures, from whom has come the greatest world- 
movement ever known. 

Artists have often attempted to make his form and activity 
live upon their canvas, but though they have produced great 
and effective pictures, their presentation has been inadequate and 
fragmentary, if not misleading. 

The fitness of M. Tissot for his task speaks forcibly from the 
successful issue of his labors ; vet we like to trace all that we can 
of the steps which led up to this fruition. In the first place he 
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nature which felt 
French birth and 



was an artist of admitted genius, possessed of technical powers 
of a high order. Then he was gifted with a deeply earnest 
the depth and breadth of human existence, 
a bohemian training could not do more than 
ripen this character. It re- 
quired but an accidental visit 
to a church in Paris, in search 
of the setting for a "society" 
picture, to alter the entire 
course of his career and direct 
it into sacred channels. Pur- 
sued by the vision of an alle- 
gorical composition in which 
he beheld Jesus as the com- 
forter descending to console 
the oppressed and solve the 
problems of life which had 
been proof against science, art, 
civilization, he was driven, not 
only to paint his vision, but 
also to the far greater sacrifice 
of a career already made along 
other lines, and devote his life 
to the depicting of the actual 
Jesus. Fortunately, he was then 
no longer young. He was pos- 
sessed of the maturity which 
fifty years of life alone can 
give. But over and above all 
of these eminent qualifications for his self-imposed task, he was 
endowed with a faculty for painstaking study and investigation, 
especially remarkable in an artist, who is of all men most tempted 
to trust to inspiration alone. 

As soon as he had decided upon painting the real Jesus, he 
recognized the absolute necessity of a journey to the Holy Land, 
If he was to get away from the conventional pictures of Christ, 
he must have something truer to substitute therefor. The real 
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Jesus had been a Jew ; had lived in Palestine nineteen centuries 
ago. These facts M. Tissot remembered, although many artists 
and some other men have ignored them. He went to Palestine 
hoping that in the land of few changes he would be able to 
approach the personality of Jesus 
in space and time. Up and down, 
by lake and sea, from "Dan to 
Beersheba," from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, and thence to Jerusa- 
lem, he walked and rode, peop- 
ling the barren hillsides with the 
crowds that followed as they lis- 
tened to the teachings of their 
Leader. For three months the 
artist sketched and traveled, and 
then thought he had sufficient 
material for his purpose. He was 
about to return to Paris, when he 
was seized with dissatisfaction at 
the material which he had gath- 
ered. He determined to return 
and make a few more studies. 
This process of addition was con- 
tinued so often that at last 150 
pen-and-ink drawings and 365 
paintings in oil and water-color 
had been completed, and ten years 
had fled. But it was not merely 
the scenery that M. Tissot had 
caught and transferred to his can- \ 
vas. He had done more than 
this ; for as he read and reread 
the gospels in the light of their 
true surroundings, they had 
gained new meaning for him. The keen intuition of the artist, 
coupled with his thoroughgoing faith, actually threw the fig- 
ures of Jesus, his disciples, the people who followed him, those 
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who opposed him, on the background of the places that passed 
beneath the eye of the painter. " There are no colors in the 
world like those of Palestine ; the very earth has shades unknown 
elsewhere ; the waters are deeper in color from that glorious 
sky ; it is a world of beauty all its own," says he. 

It is this beautiful world filled with visions of the life of 
Jesus, its struggles and difficulties, its friends and foes, to which 
the artist has given permanent expression in his paintings. 1 

The drawings are by no means to be ignored in any real 
study of the work as a whole, for they are the material out of 
which the more elaborate compositions in color grew. The faces 
of the apostles, of the people in the crowds, nay the face of 
Jesus himself, is drawn from these, idealized though they some- 
times are. When asked whence he drew the type for the face 
of Jesus, the artist replied : " I made a study of the most ancient 
tribe of the Jews, that one whence, according to tradition, the 
Virgin was descended, and from its noblest types came the Vir- 
gin and her divine Son." He studied and drew the Samaritans, 
that he might reproduce their features and costumes in his paint- 
ings. The rabbis at Jerusalem posed for him and read passages 
from the Talmud for him, that he might be enabled to reproduce 
the temple of Herod according to Jewish tradition. Drawings 
were made of the streets of Jaffa and Jerusalem, to reappear in 
the paintings as Jesus walked or rode through them, followed by 
the crowd. No one who has not been to the Orient can con- 
ceive those narrow, tortuous, dark passages along which camels, 

1 The originals attracted great attention in Paris and London, and have been 
brought to the United States for exhibition in New York and Chicago. They have 
also been reproduced in book form ; even the delicate colorings of the originals, which 
add so greatly to their beauty and vividness, being reproduced by the use of lithogra- 
phy and engraving combined. The pictures are accompanied by extracts from the 
gospels of the passages upon which each composition is founded. But, in addition, 
M. Tissot has found it necessary to append interesting archaeological notes explaining 
the causes for his conceptions of the various characters and scenes. This remarkable 
work has been printed in both French and English by the well-known Parisian house 
Lemercier, and is published in the United States by Messrs. Doubleday & McClure 
(New York). By the courtesy of M. Tissot and the American Art Association, under 
whose auspices the exhibition is conducted, the Biblical World reproduces a few of 
the drawings and paintings, though the latter cannot but lose much of their beauty 
and effectiveness in a simple black-and-white reproduction. 
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horses, and people make their way, but M. Tissot pictures them 
as they are today and must have been in the olden time, so that 
they explain many of the incidents in Jesus' life not hitherto 
understood. 

When we study the paintings themselves, we are struck first 
by the wonderful realism of the compositions. They seem a 
great panorama of the life of Jesus, and we onlookers at the 
occurrences as they took place. There come the majestic figures 
of the "Wise Men of the East," clad in flowing yellow robes, 
the very camels treading with regal steps as they pass over the 
hills from Jericho toward Jerusalem and Bethlehem. M. Tissot 
is nothing if not orthodox, accepting even the traditions and 
finding in them much that sheds light upon the unwritten por- 
tions of the gospels. The magi he considers to have been kings, 
and their meeting before entering Palestine he takes for granted. 
Their conference with Herod is pictured, as well as their adora- 
tion in the grotto. All of the early life of Jesus, the flight to 
Egypt, the return to Nazareth, Jesus and his mother, Jesus at 
work in Joseph's carpenter shop, pass before the spectator in the 
first section of the work entitled "The Holy Childhood." 

The opening figure in the next division, treating of "Jesus' 
Ministry," is most appropriately that great proclaimer of "the 
kingdom of God," John the Baptist, who cries out in the wilder- 
ness to rocks and hills when men will not hearken. 2 We see 
him later performing the office which gained him his title, while 
Jesus stands meekly in the Jordan and the dove alights on his 
shoulder. A study of the countenance of the Hero of the 
story shows the artist's conception of the development which 
continued in the soul of Jesus from the beginning almost to the 
very last. It is a different man baptized in the Jordan from that 
one who stood before Pontius Pilate, for he had passed through 
three troublous years, years in which he had altered in many 
ways, according to the New Testament record. John is pictured 
again speaking to the people, while the figure of Jesus appears, 
a small white figure in the background making its way slowly 
over the hills. 

2 See next page. 
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Then, with the actual ministry of Jesus, the familiar scenes 
pass in review, familiar after the first glance which shows a reali- 
zation of much that one could not well picture to himself before. 
The wedding feast at Cana, for instance, with its careful study 
of the oriental customs 
which kept the women 
separate from the men, 
giving us this scene as it 
has never before been pre- 
sented. Or the healing of 
the leper at Capernaum ; 
there kneels the miserable, 
bandaged outcast, with 
outstretched hands, while 
Jesus blesses a little child 
before coming toward him. 
The supreme truthfulness 
of the artist to the spirit 
of the text was never bet- 
ter exemplified. It is the 
leper whose figure fills up 
the foreground of the pic- 
ture, because the dominant 
idea is not Jesus, but his 
healing of the leper. 

When he presents Jesus 
preaching in the synagogue, the composition is almost oppress- 
ive in its fulness. There are too many lamps, there is too much 
furniture, too many people crowd around. Here is the concrete 
expression of an idea. As the artist well says : " This is the 
synagogue which Jesus came to reform. It was too full of 
everything — there was a hole into which the worshipers descended 
when they recited the psalm, 'Out of the depths.' They raised 
themselves on tiptoe for the « Sursum corda.' These things Jesus 
wished to put aside forever." 

When the miracle of the " Raising of the Daughter of Jairus " 
is painted, a beautiful setting is chosen, Jairus and his wife 
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kneeling in awed wonder, while the maiden sits up holding the 
hand of her Healer. The three faithful disciples look on from a 
little distance, in startled surprise, but Jesus stands calmly sym- 
pathetic, as though he had done nothing unusual. 
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Thenceforward the spectator walks in the footsteps of Jesus. 
He sees the apostles chosen for their tasks, the multitude fed 
on the hillside, the disciples hastening to and fro with the bas- 
kets filled with food. He watches as Jesus and the Twelve walk 
over the hills to Galilee ; and above all he feels the reality of the 
scenes and figures passing so busily before him. It does not 
matter whether it be in the streets of Jerusalem, with the crowds 
shouting words of welcome, or at the gates of the towns where 
the lame and blind are brought for healing ; whether on the 
highways in the crowds, or on the byways with only a hand- 
ful around him — there is a sense of reality and vividness about it 
all that holds the attention of the most careless, and a power 
that must appeal to the most dull-eyed. 

Is it a wonder that M. Tissot who saw so much at every turn 
was surprised at those persons who said that they were disap- 
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pointed at the barrenness and forlornness of the country ? " They 
have eyes and see not," said he. The same feeling of disap- 
pointment has been shared by many who have been to Palestine 
or looked at photographs of its holy places. They lacked the 
imagination to place the proper figures before their minds' eye, 
and this is precisely what M. Tissot has done. He has repeopled 
the wastes of the Holy Land with just those persons whom the 
world wishes most to see there. 

When we come to the closing scenes in the tragedy to be 
played out on that little mound of Calvary, our guide does not 
fail us. In a picture, powerful in its contrasts of character- 
study as illustrated by pose and countenance, he gives us the 
"Publican and the Pharisee," 3 types of those with whom he had 
to deal. The self-righteous Pharisee, type of His opponents 
though by no means of all belonging to that sect. The publican, 
doubting his worthiness to pray, yet willing to follow wherever 
Jesus led. 

Then transported to the garden of Gethsemane, the last 
great " Agony " is witnessed and that added sorrow at sight of 
the chosen disciples who slept when they should have been 
watching. The Last Supper, the troop with Judas at their head 
come to arrest him, the betrayal, are each presented in turn. 
The trial at the house of Caiaphas is not forgotten, nor the trans- 
fer to the prison of Pilate. 

It is at this point that a most interestingly sympathetic picture 
of the first interview between the tyrant and his victim is brought 
forth. The Roman guards stand at the door ; Pontius Pilate, 
seated on his chair, interrogates the slender, almost shrinking 
prisoner, asking if he is indeed king of the Jews, and closes the 
interview by that pregnant question, "What is truth?" The 
delicacy of the figure of Jesus, so sharply contrasted with the 
stern, forbidding attitude of Pilate, gives the whole story at a 
glance. 

Then each scene of the last act of the drama finds its place 
on the painter's canvas. The judgment is pronounced, the flag- 
gellation, the crown of thorns, the bearing of the cross along 

3 See frontispiece. 
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the Via Dolorosa, the arrival at Calvary, the crucifixion in all its 
details, the scenes afterward, the resurrection and appearances 
to Mary Magdalene and to the apostles — from first to last, 
it is all here. Some critics have objected to the detail with 
which the more horrible scenes are treated, but to them the 
artist replies : "If they were not too horrible to be borne, they 
are not too horrible to portray. 1 want men to see what Jesus 
suffered for them, that they may feel all the more how much 
they owe to him." 

It does not matter very much, after all, whether we agree with 
all of the interpretations that M. Tissot has put upon the gos- 
pels — for the pictures are and had to be interpretations, if they 
were to mean anything. The salient fact is that he has given 
a reality to the gospel story such as it possessed for very few. 
This is enough glory for any single individual. He has doubt- 
less made more than one mistake in his over-literalness, but the 
pictorial life of Jesus which he has given to Christendom has 
earned him a place among the world's immortals. 
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